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especially between his friends and the clansmen of his beloved.
The battle rages all day, and is about to be resumed next
morning, when the sight of an army approaching to reinforce
the enemy induces Nevfel to ask a truce. Mejnun, distracted
by the fighting and the want of success, reproaches Nevfel
for what he has done; but the latter only laughs at him,
and as soon as he has received reinforcements, resumes the
battle. The hostile clansmen are now scattered, and their
chiefs, including Leyla's father, are brought before the victo-
rious Nevfel, who at their prayer grants them their freedom.
He then demands Leyla for Mejnun; the lady's father replies
that his daughter is at Nevfel's service, but declares that
unless that chief swear not to give her to the madman
Mejnun, he will kill her with his own hand and throw her
head to the dogs. Some of Nevfel's companions support
Leyla's father and persuade their leader to return to their
own land. Mejnun, in bitter disappointment, upbraids Nevfel
with the worthlessness of his friendship, and when the latter
speaks about compensation through other beauties, the faith-
ful lover, in hatred and disgust, breaks away from him and
disappears; and though Nevfel sends out to seek him, he
is nowhere to be found.

Flying from Nevfel's people, Mejnun gallops off into the
wilderness. As he is riding along he sees in the distance
some gazelles caught in a snare and the hunter approaching
knife in hand to slaughter them. He hastens forward and
prays the hunter to have mercy on the innocent creatures,
whose plaintive eyes remind him of his love, telling him
that it is cruel and unmanly to kill the guiltless and helpless.
The hunter replies that Mejnun's words are good, but that
he is a poor man with a large family who have to be fed
and so cannot afford to lose his game, but that if the traveller
wishes to liberate the animals, he is willing to sell them to